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economic science of some of the moot points in the theory of income, 
it may be expected that the law will gradually win its way to public 
recognition. 

It is a good thing to have so important a book as this kept up 
to date. Of some thirty or more "corrections and additions" 
which the reviewer has found, many are mere corrections of those 
vexatious slips which no scholarly care seems able to avoid in first 
editions. (For example, p. 534, 1894 for 1895, and p. 575, 1870 
for 1880.) Outside of these, the excellent and extended survey of 
the history of the income tax in England has been enriched by new 
references to rare records by contemporaries (see p. 136, footnote 
1 ; p. 169, footnote), and by utilizing the results of the new studies 
by Oseroff, Nanes (p. 51 footnote), Kennedy and Moll (p. 49; 
also footnote, idem). The German imperial income tax is given 
a footnote (p. 272). The tables in the appendices to book I 
(p. 219) have been brought down to date and enlarged. 

The more one uses this book with students, the more is one im- 
pressed with the thoroughness of the historical surveys, especially 
that of the English tax; while for the lawyer, the legislator, the 
tax administrator, and the business man, the book is no less valu- 
able on account of its thorough treatment of the principles of 
existing income taxes and for the discussion of the controversial 
questions. 

Cam. C. Plehn. 

University of California. 

The Disproportion of Taxation m Pittsburgh. By Shelby M. 
Harbison. (Reprinted from the Pittsburgh District: Civic 
Frontage, The Pittsburgh Survey. N.d. Pp. 156-213, 455- 
468.) 

This monograph is the fruit of a supplementary investigation 
made under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Survey in the summer 
of 1910. Mr. Harrison's analysis of the situation, as it stood 
at that time, revealed two "glaring evils." The first was "the 
threefold classification of real estate." Only one half the full 
tax rate was applied in the case of real estate classed as "agri- 
cultural," and two thirds in the case of "rural" real estate; the 
full rate was applied to the so-called "city" real estate which 
comprised approximately three fourths of the land value in 
Pittsburgh. The concessions granted to the "agricultural" and 
"rural" classes, Mr. Harrison points out, not only encouraged 
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holding land out of use but also resulted in throwing a heavier 
burden upon the "city" real estate. The "city" real estate was 
denned by statute and court decision as "compactly built up" 
areas and was found to include much of the congested tenement 
district. 

"The separate ward rates" was the second cause of the dis- 
proportion of taxation in Pittsburgh. Under the plan in force, 
a large share of the school expenses was allocated to particular 
districts, so that the rate of taxation varied enormously from one 
part of the city to another, and not less than sixty-three dis- 
tinct tax rates were applied within the city limits. This system, 
Mr. Harrison shows, operated still further to the disadvantage 
of the residents of the congested districts. 

It should be pointed out that another investigator interested 
in the congestion problem might have made out a better case 
for the classification system. The "rural" class, although it 
comprised but little more than one fourth of the total assessed 
value of real estate, included the great bulk of the area of the 
city. This class might possibly have been considered the character- 
istic type of taxable property and the heavier rate upon "city" 
real estate labeled a penalty imposed to discourage the use of such 
property for residences. "The separate ward rate" system 
operated, however, to prevent the working out of any such result 
from the classification system. Certainly, if the classification 
system had been reversed, an appealing case could have been 
developed on the ground that the arrangement constituted a dis- 
crimination against the poor in the tenement districts, as it im- 
posed a barrier against the utilization of the less crowded section 
for homes. 

Moreover, Mr. Harrison's treatment seems to involve the ac- 
ceptance of the so-called business man's theory of incidence 
(p. 187), viz., that the entire real estate tax is shifted to the 
tenant; for the classification scheme and the consequent differen- 
tiation in the tax rate applied not only to land but to buildings as 
well. For those who are not convinced that the land taxes, even 
under the unusual conditions existing in Pittsburgh, are shifted 
to the tenant, the value of the monograph would have been con- 
siderably enhanced by the addition of some information about the 
percentage of tenement dwellers who own their homes, and about 
the relative value of buildings to lands in these districts. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the skilful way in which 
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Mr. Harrison presents his case. Maps, charts, and photographs 
are used in an extremely effective manner. His work may well 
be taken as a model by those who are confronted with the diffi- 
cult task of causing "glaring evils" to glare. The publication 
of the monograph must be justified on the ground of its usefulness 
for this purpose, for changes were made in the Pittsburgh system 
in 1911, due in part, at least, to the influence of this report 
while still in manuscript form, which entirely eliminated the 
objects of the author's criticism. 

Robert Murray Haig. 
Columbia University. 

The System of Taxation in China in the Tsing Dynasty, 164-4-- 
1911. By Shao Kwan Chen. Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, LIX, 2. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1914. Pp. 117. 
$1.00.) 

Taxation in China has exhibited the characteristics reasonably 
to be looked for in a crudely despotic state, feeble and irresolute. 
There has been no general plan. To the early taxing officer's 
favorite recourse, a tax on land, there has been added, as need 
arose, a confused set of devices for taxing salt and three sorts 
of customs duties — the regular or native customs on goods trans- 
ported in internal or foreign commerce, the likin, and the mari- 
time customs. There are also various minor sources of revenue. 
None of these is adjusted to others as parts of a system, and 
in none are the essential elements definite. 

Inequality (as in railway rates, for example) necessarily follows 
upon indefiniteness. So the Chinese tax collectors bargain with 
taxpayers and the small man fares badly in the bargaining. Dif- 
ferent custom houses compete with each other to attract business. 
As between economic and social classes the burden is quite un- 
equally distributed. The land tax is not on the whole burdensome. 
Customs duties are said to have been introduced anciently for 
the set purpose of discouraging trade, which was regarded as 
an ignoble pursuit ; and that result is still realized through double 
and multiple taxation of the same goods. The official and literary 
class is not reached directly by any form of taxation, but benefits 
from the abuses of the whole system, being favored especially 
in the salt tax. This revenue accrues through a medley of monop- 
oly franchises in the salt industry on which the monopolists 



